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1st. That the general government is not invested with
more powers, than are indispensably necessary to per-
from the functions of a good government; and conse-
quently, that no objection ought to be made against the
quantity of power delegated to it.

2nd. That these powers (as the appointment of all
rulers will for ever arise from, and at short, stated inter-
vals recur to, the free suffrage of the people), are so dis-
tributed among the legislative, executive, and judicial
branches, into which the general government is ar-
ranged, that it can never be in danger of degenerating
into a monarchy, an oligarchy, an aristocracy, or any
other despotic or oppressive form, so long as there shall
remain any virtue in the body of the people.

I would not be understood, my dear Marquis, to
speak of consequences, which may be produced in the
revolution of ages, by corruption of morals, profligacy
of manners and listlessness for the preservation of the
natural and unalienable rights of mankind, nor of the
successful usurpations, that may be established at such
an unpropitious juncture upon the ruins of liberty, how-
ever providently guarded and secured; as these are con-
tingencies against which no human prudence can effec-
tually provide. It will at least be a recommendation to
the proposed constitution, that it is provided with more
checks and barriers against the introduction of tyranny,
and those of a nature less liable to be surmounted, than
any government hitherto instituted among mortals hath
possessed. We are not to expect perfection in this world;
but mankind, in modern times, have apparently made
some progress in the science of government. Should
that which is now offered to the people of America, be
found on experiment less perfect than it can be made,
a constitutional door is left open for its amelioration.1
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